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ABSTRACT 

Berger & Calabfese's theory of social interaction 
includes the notion that on meeting people for the^ first ti»e,. we 
■ake certain (proactive) attributions atdut thei which pr'fedicts the 
alternative behaviours and beliefs they are likely tO' manifest or 
hold« These and other strategies are adopted in order to reduce 
i;iter personal uncertainty apparent in initial encounters* The present 
paper reports on three preliiinary studies which suggest that - 
another^s speech patterns afford us val^^lue intomation for 
f emulating such, proactive attributions.. Here specif ically# the i 
studies were concerned with the social significance cf various forns 
'Of female taperecorded speech in Britain. It waf found that pe6ple 
can stereotype woi^^n as androgynbua and feminist. Among the latter 
are those more committed than others^' on the. basis of accent anC 
rparalinguistic features of voice. Further avenues of research are 
•Suggested with regard tp interpersonal^ communication with women which ^ 
tests# and perhaps may extend^ Merger C Calabrese^s theory. 
^ (Author/MF.D) 
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. a l&rge rmmber of interacting cues-stich as dress style, voices,, facial ^ 
appearaiice,. perceived attributes, etc.^^' \iithout wishing to become involved 
in any debate concerning the differen;tial effectiveneiss of these various . 
<^ cues in certain contexts, our focua is on the role of another's speech style 

^ in 'forming a first impression, that Is, how something is said rather than 

^ ^ what is 'said. Trevious work conducted suggests that thej more pr^stigiously 
^ a person^^^aks, the more favourably he will be judged by others on certain 

^ dimensions (sefe review, Giles & fowesland, 1975). But' notice that^ we have 

" ;> equated "the speaKer" wijth "he"/and "him'*? in fact, most of us do so when 
. speaking and writing (Bodine, 1975) • Much, of the work across the world » 
although^ attempting. to define hoV speech style has been used to evaluates /' ' 
people , has all too easily fallen into the trap of actvially determining how, 
we react to men/ This v^uld, seem to be crucial prdblem'^ven; a? mjentioned ♦ 
in the previous paper (Elyan, 1977 )t that differences do se^m to be 
, apparent in the way men and women are spoken of (Lakpff , 1973? Martyna, 

.in press),- are expected to speak (Kramer, in pr^es^s), and in the conte^it and 
expression of what they actually have to say (Thome & Henley, 1975) • Our 
I paper ^hen is a preliminary attempt to redress the androcentric bias in the' 
social evaluation of speech^ityle and aetjermine the salience of a woman *s 
' voice in fopiing impressions of her. It is our aim ^also to p^acfe this 
research within the context of a cuirrent theory of interpersonal relations. 
. , Before describing our studies, lei' us introduce the framework* we' will 
, be adopting.' Berger & Calabrese: (1^75) devised a theoretical formulation . 
for understanding the development of inteS^personal relationships and^^^ip 



pur view that the study of first impressions way be. usefully pjafced witHin 

this context. These wotkers accord the notion "uncertainty" a cent?©rl ' 

role in their theory. They'argue that when two strangers meet for the 

' 

- first time their uncertainty levels are high in the sejnse that, they are 

initially doubtful about the alternative behaviours, and belief s thei^ othet, 
is likely to manifest or hold, and consequently, ^ are uncertain themselves 
Q as How to behave appropriately. Berger and Calabrese propose that 

acquaintainsMp is concerned with reducing such tincertainty so that once 
the other .is perceived to b© more predictable, a^decisiorfqaii be made about 
*'the /UHelihood of future interactions, and the ^prdbable intimacy of them. 

ERIC 
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In order to reduce uncerta3,ri-ty ill first encounters » intoractants need" 

-— . , . , ^ 

'to elaborate a basis for ^redictin£ the other's behaviours and attitudes. 
Be^ger & Calabrese argue that these- predictions, called .proactive 
attribir^ons"/ are made early on in the interaction basey^ on input cues 

"from the situation and-. the behaviour of the other. Naturally enough,- 
•uncertainty reduction is a^ continuously dQveloping' process, and the ^ 
construction of proactive attributions is but one of the strategies "Berger " 
proposes intexaciEants adopt to increase predictability (Berger, in press). 
In short, we see first impressiorisi formed (ahd stereotypes' evoked) in order 
to reduce cognitive, uncertainty and thereby ^ide appropria,te behaviour in^ 
social interaction, • 

Speech style has been ^shown cross-pultvgi^ailly .to be used in the - 
fdrroation^^of proactive attributions (Giles, in press; Giles St/Clair, in 
press), A person's speech rate^ yoice quality, pitch range and so forth 
can all be used as cue s/in' 'gaining f^r^ impressions of others (see €iles,^ 
•& Fowesland, 1975') • Regional accent, as/ one aspect of ^^eech style, 
*appears 'to be am important cue to social evaluation in Britain; Previous 
wor!f conducted* in this country (Uhitei Kingdom)//shows that the more of a 

i standard afcc5*rit speakers adopt, the more intelligent, com^petentT s^lf- 
confident but admittedly less trustworthy and ^oqially attractive We will, 
judge them to'te (Giles, 19i71? Bourhis, Giles & Lambert, 1^75!), -the better 
iwill be the perceived .quality pf their mespage^ (Giles, 19735 Fowesland & 
Giy-es, 1975) f and the more we will cooperate with tfiem (Giles, Balmier & 
Fielding^ 1^5\ Bourhis & Oilefe, 1976). * In other words, in many social' 
contexts -we 'are not only pl?edlcting the likely background and attributes of 

.^individuals from their a(jcept,' but also, modifying our* behayi our. towards 
them accordingly.. Giveii that jthe jvast majority of this work hi^i^ighted 
reactions to male speakers, the question ^remains as to' how. people, us^ 
accent as a means of making proactive attributions when encountering women 
for the first time. ' ' - • / • \ . / " 

a ,f irst step in exploring this issue, we together with OlweiVElyan , 
and Richard Botqrhis (Elyan, .Smith,, Giles 8c Bourhis, in p]^ess), de^sed a 

' study u^ing the match^-guise technique •(Lambert, I967) which required' 76 
Bristol studenlb.to listen 'to and rate a series of people we had tape- 
recorded reading a standard passage' of prose.- "the stimultte voices on this 

. tape included those ]pr^pared by, two bidialectal, middle class^ women who 

. were able to read realistically the saine passage in a standard accent and 
in their local ^anOashlire accents. They read the i}assage^in both gulsei^. 
attempting to maintailiHhe same speech rate*, paralinguistic features and 

. impression of 'temperament throurfiout. An; independent sample of over ICO 



students validated, the authenticity of tKese Standard and Lancashire e 

goises. ether male and female voices were recorde^ for inclusion oh the 

tape in order 'tp disguise the fkct^hat soKie of the speakers appejared 

twice. The voit^efe 'wer§ then x^kndomly arranged .together with a practice 

voice onto the stimulus tape^ The study was introduced to listeners in- - 

what l^as' now become a standa^rd fashion/ l^hey Were told b a female 

investigator that we were Interested in determining whether people can 

infer characteristics from others on the basis of just listening to their 

Voices; a task analogous to listening to unseen speakers on the radio. No 

mention was made of course^to our interest in regional accent or to women,. 

Each voice was listened to and rate^ sepaiutely on. 25 rating scaJLes chosen 

oni the basis of current research on voice evaluation, sex trait stereotyping 

auid sex role ideology (Giles & lowesland, 1975 » Williams, Giles, Ed wards ^ . 

Best and Daws, 1977j Spence, Helrareich &^Stapp, 197^). 

Two-way MOVAs with the factors of accent of .spealier and -sex of 

listener were performed on each of the scales. ,Kaln effects for accent of 

, speaker, emerged on 18 ofrthese .(all Ps1»Cl)^ Listeners considered the' 

^ • » *' 

standard speakers to be significantly higher in self-esteem, to be clearer, 

• *^ „ . , . 

more fluent, intelligent,, self-confident, adventurous", independent, 

, feminine and less weak than "jbhe regional accented women. In "addition, * 
standard speakers were moi^e likely tp be perceived to have' u job which was 
well-paid and prestigious and have an egalitarian relatiocLship with their 
spouse in the hpme, but leW likely^ to- have. children than the Northern 
accented speakers. At the ^ame time, regional speakers ^^re perc.eived^ to 
be ^aore* sincere -and likeable, . and less aggressive and egojtistic than their 
standard accented 'counterparts. Accent Of* speaker intersected significanlJly 
with sex of listener on six of the Scales (ps < iOl) f pund /{io be due to^ 

^female. ^listeners polarizing their rajtlng^s of the speakers indicated, byJthe 
mafLn effects,, . ^ ^ i ^ 

t In summary, standard accented women were upgrade<i in tqrras of competence 

-a^ comrounipative skilly, but downgraded in tfems of *soci^l at;tractivenQss ' 

^and personal integrity ;3?elatiye tq regional accented? female^. Such data 

co3:ToTx>iate the stereotypes associated with^mal^ speaker^ previously, * 

Perhaps mote interestingly > however, s^nd^trd accjBnted 'wpmen ^ere expected 

to bear fewer children, "to create a*more *egalitaHan relationship witV>*f» 

their husbands and they were seep* tp be more *jnascu^ine in their sex traits, '^^ 

' * " * « ' * ' <> 

both positive'^and nfegSitivg (Hilliams," J5t arl ; , 1977),_^hilQ'at the same lj^fe, ; 

ratgd higher on tHefemininily trait ^^ban Northerii apcfented female^, t/hilc 

being eX'trepely cautious about 'thet. generality of these^fndings with r^gart^ 

to jother regional accepts in "other *3ritlsh communities, the data sugg^t a * 



•stereotyped picture of standard accented women "as highly- tfoihpMent, ' 

articulatfej lacking in wairmth, masculine; in certain ways and yet feminine, 

and •espousing egalitarian ideals betncen the sexe^s* Irit^restiRgly, this . 

tfefirle is highlighted more by women than "by men. * ^ . . 

At first sight, the 'results may j^eem contradictory in the sense that 

standtod accented women are seen as both highly masculine on certain traits 

and. yei definitely* hi^ on^ the femininity scale as 'well. Recent research r 

on jJsychological androgyr^^Bem, 197^) i which will be discussed inr ^' 

succeeding lepers (Smith, 1977? J. Giles, 197? )f suggests that these da*te 

are amenable to an interesting, yet specula tive,vinterpret^ti on, num'ber , 

of worker? have measured mas^Siilinity' and femininity as two' independent^ . " 

* ditnenslons allowing the expression of. both characteristics in incrtviduals 

of either sex. These studies have found that between 30 and h% of some 

American college populatiorrs score .high on both masculinity and femininity , 

scales, (Spence,' Helmrelch & StapF, 197^; Bem, 1975) • . These individuals, 

displaying what has. been termpd psychological an^ogyny ,^ represent themselves 

as 'l)eing strongly masculine in^c^&ytain ways , and strongly feminine in others. 

It 4iis been suggested that androgynous, persons have a wider behavioural, - ; 

repei^oii^e froifl which to choose^ ^bling them to cope with the demands of ^ 

a widie ra^nge of social, and often stressful, situations (J. Giles, 1977).' 

GJ/venj this, it is not perhaps sii^jrising to propo&p that people may be able 

to peirceive both masculine and feminine qualities in the behaviour of Others. 

'Tentatively then^ on^ could label the^ female standard accent as a "perceiyed 

voice of amdrogyny" . ^ TSv 

'>^, . " . * 

'In Britain and in the Unfteci^tates, it has been' found- that women more • 

frequently adopt prestigious pronunciation patterns than men (labov, 1966j 

Trudgillj 1.97^)^ ana our. data may shed'^some light on why this may happen. In ' 

a recent pilot inv^tigation,^we teplicat^\the study with male\ voices and." ' 

found that male standard accented speakers were^not androgynously perceived* 

Hence, women may reap more social rewards for assuming a standard a-cTcent than 

men; it allows th^m to emphasize their femixvinity while at the v same; time, ] 

they ar^ perceived as possessing certain valued masculine characteristics. as, , 

well. Future' work ^n the causal agents of androgyny, percel^isd and actual, 

jdH> likely keip us clarify why the female standard voice mi^^^e stereotyped . 

in an androgynous fashion. In addition, we. need to determine 'wha^dsteners, 

construe tq*be dimensions of the qcale "f emirtinity"' in lesa spc-ially-^fe^ri.le 

laboratory settings... V/^ would algo be interested to 4ete3jminfe th6 linguist^^. 

characteristics' of actual androgynous and^^rton-andrpgynous males and i'emalep ' 

(cf. Smith, 1977)/ ' , -'/^ ^'^ • ' . 



At amy rata, the study has suggested that accent could well T^e an 

impoartant. "Basis for stereotyped proactive attributions about the probable 

behaviours and attitudes t^.t^ women manifest and hold. Regional accent is, 

however, only- one ^ albeit impoirtant, aspec^ of a .woman's speech style that may 

be a potential source for malting first iiff|pr§s there may be many othe*rs. 

Yet,- rather fhan^move limply f rom pne linguistic feature ^'to another khd 

determine social .meaning for listenei^s, we -were compelled^ to return to our 

.theoretical mod^l and attempt Another approach. It may be recalled that 

Berger & Galabrese (19,75) propose that we make proactive attributions in order* 

* to reduce" cognitive uncertainty about ahother's background, attitudes and 

belief s. Thus, .it would seem i,mpoftani?:^,to ask the question: what- are .people 

most CD;icemed witl^. reducing uncef^liVity about when meeting women for the 

'first time? Obviously, an answer. would necessarily be contjextually-specific, 

• ^ ".^ ■ ' ' . * ' ' 

and would require -a large-scale factor analytic study to come to any important 

N ' ' . ^ . • 

conclusions^ However, in an inf ormal»pilot study, we asked |tudents-what 

characteristics they ' would be looking out for initially when meeti'ng a young 

woman casually for thfe first time. As you migh-^ expect^ there were many 

ijiiosyncra tic replies, 'but, one feature mentioned by almost everyl?ody was the 

ipxtent to which the target , female was affiliated with feminist ideals, Thi? . 

-appeal^ to both, sexes to' be quite an important V^tor to predict .in these 
times of a .changing relationship between the sexes so that they could guide 
tlieir self -presentations more effectively* If th$n speech styld is a potential 
meciium for proactive attributions in any meaningful tl\eoretical sense , we would 

- have tQ determine whether womens' voices do allow listeners to make inferences^ 
about their ^profeminist views. In other wo-bds, if feminisiA is a^salient _ 
dimension on which to' reduce imcertainty, then, it is important to deteitaine if , 
speech style cues are used for this purpose, * ' / * 

* ^ With .this in mind, we designed a study with Caroline Browne to determine 
whether listeners perceive differences in the speech of "feminist'^ and • 
"no^eminisi!* women, and whether these differences a3^ evaluatively meaningful^ 
Twenty-f^ur^W^Si^ity undergraduates were knterviewe^;a1id taperecorded in • 

-^theix own hdirng^ by a fem^^^0l^esti^toT. Aft6r the fhtezndewf -which was- 

conQQi^^ with disc?^^?^:?^ a so-called "tri^vial" topic (cl6thlng IShd fashion) 

f \ * i * ' ' ' 

*anct a mtfregf* serious" topic (I4argaret Thatcher, as the first 'female Prime Minister 

||ipJ^'^^B^l^^|p.in), tKe informsLnts were adininistered the Spenije, Helmreich^^ 
Stapp .(1973) ^'Attitudes 'Towards 1/ omen Scale"*.^ A low score on this* scale, 
•indicates that th^ informant accept^ ttJe Inferior* role, of women, in relation to men 

whereas a high scoiescor^ reflects a great deal. of dissati^factioh with the 
tinequal treatment of woman in. society. Sixteen of these, women sctored low and 



these jf^ll be referred to as the "nonfcminist" group, while eight scored^ ; 

relativ|py hi^ and these^wiir be referred to as the "fen^inist" group, A 

. furth^^^ -eight were subsequently interviewed who were known to bd actively 

/, , / 

involved' in 'ij^e local Uomen^s Mol^ement; they -scored no differently from the 

^ . " % *' ^ 

other so-called feminist women on the Attitudes To'i^rcis l/o!nen Scale, Tiie 

inclusion of this^ subgi^oup was not-only to" increase the size of the feminist 

'group interyiew^^ but also to investigate the relationship. between membership, 

"or active commitment, to the Women's Movement and^heir speech. In other words, 

if differences were perceived between 'the speech styles of feminist and nori- 

* ^ ■ • * * 

feminist women, would the;^ be adcentuated in the eight who ^.were' active members 

of the Movement? The interviewer told* the inf otroants that she was interested 

in eliciting their views on topics of current interest, and no mentiofi was made 

.pf our concerns with speecK stj^le or feminism, ^ ' • 

From each of the 32 interviews, the first 30 seconds of the informants' 
speech ffci each of the two to:^ics discussed were edClted out. These 6^ .extracts 
were then randomly placed onto a stimulus tape whic^l was played to sixteen, ^ 
linguistically-untrained male and female, students whd" wer^asXed to rate each ' 
extract on a number of speech-related and personality' scales^ chosen .on ^ihe basis, 
of previous res^rch (Giles & Fpwesland, 1975; Giles, Bourhis, Gadfield, Davies- 
&Davies, 1976r Bourhis &^Giles, 157^)^Wch scali^s submitted to i^'three.-. 
way ANCVA jwith the* factors of 'feminist group, sex of listener and. topic discussed,. 
The^esults showed that irrespecti-ve of topic, feminist speakers Were rated as 
Significantly more^profeminist-*^*, as .having a higher lucidity of argument-^^-^and^ 
as seeming more intelligent^ a<nd sincerfe^ , Nonf emiriist /^peakers 4ere rated as 
sc?^ding J5p:^^frivolous'»^*, superficial^ and^-as having more Hptariciard accents". 
No important effect emerged* for sex of lis-^ener or topic discussed and na inter- 
aptions appear worthy of mention, 'Within the fem^ist group of\speakers, another 
set of ANOVAs showed signiXcant dif f ejreftces between the two subgroups, * The 
^'committed" feminist speakers, those active in the 1/ omen's fSovem^nt, were lated 
asjmore lucid^*, confident^,' intelligent^^, likeaj^^ef and^incere** , but less 
monotonous.'J^ and superficial** than the "uncommitted" feminfst speakers. 

These findings demonstrate the importance *(5f speech style ih mediating^ between 
social attitudes and social perception ,__ The- speech and personalities of feminist 



and nonfeminist speakers ^re seen to differ (at least amoi^g British'i college 
* women.) in interesting ways,* as are* indeed those of the committed and uncommitted 
subgroups. The picture emerges of the feminist speaker as a lucid, intelligent * 
person, confident and sincere in what sheds saying, and as we would expect^^ 
perceived to be profeminist. In contrast, the^ nonfeminist speaker sounds more 
superficial arid frivolous even x^hen talking about politics, • It is Interesting 
to note that the nonfeminist speakers *were judged to have apre standard accents 
too. The differe¥fces between the' opramitted ^nd uncommitted feminist' seem of the 
feame order as well in that the more committed to a libeiatioiiisV vie/point* a ' ; / 
woraan^is, the more accentuated the profile becomes, • . I. 

This study, however, involved the recording of spontaneous speech 'and hence 
any differences arising from the analysis might be due simply to the content of* 
what was said ra-ther than to the speech, style i From listening to the tapes*, 
.this did not seem to us to be the case. Therefore, with^Sarah Uhiteman, we 
repeated the study, ^ut this time using content-Qontrolled material with a largei; 
group of listeners. Five female students who scored high on the Attitudes. Towards. 
Women Scale (the feminist speakers), and five who sc^ed low (the nonf eminisl^ 
speak-ers) were recorded -reading a nei^tral passage 'of. prose which they *rated 
subsequently as neither masculine nor feminine, pro- nor anii-femi^ist,?' affid. waB 
interesting and not difficulty to read; these speatkei^ were not in fact used i»n 
; the previo^is investigation. Forty linguistically-unsophisticated, male and 
female students listened to these vqices and rated them on,nnDre or less the same 
^scales as ^eviously.. This time, a pilot study was conducted to determine the 
test-rQtest* r^lia'^ility of the speech-related scales, and all the correlations 
were highly significant, * . ~ / ^ 

^ANOVAs the ratings, showed once again that differences were perceived 
>)etween the speech styles of feminist and nonfeminist women. Feminist* speakers 
wer^ pe^^ceived to be less fluent^^ and standard accented^^, lower- in >pitch^, 
leSs precisely enunciated"*^, more masculine-»^ and less feminine-sounding* than 
the nonfeminist Speakers, tn this formal rfeading context, -the voice of feminism 
appeared to be^at'a social disadvantage in the sense that such speakers were 
3?ated as less intelligent^^ than the nonfeminist women. It does seem then that ^ 
even when,. the"" content of what is -said is contfoHed for, people can still 
detect differences*^ in the speeeh style of feminist and rjonfeminist womerj^ 'One 
obvious 'interpretation of these findings is that feminist students may be 
assimilating towards, or assuming, certain aspects of the speech..of the dominant 
^oup in society, plyhaps. in an attempt to sliare in its social power (Giles & 
Giles;,- in press). In 'this sense, it would be interesting to monitor feminisrts* 
speech ^ttems" during the course, .of naturally-occua:ring ch^ges in their social . 



identities, policies and actions, Neveirbheloss, other quite potent alternp,tive 
explanations for these differences ckn be proposed Pirst, it is possible that 
the, speech style cViaracterizing feminist women is in actual fact' that associated 
with females wha are* committed to some iss^, whether it be environmen^l 
pollution, child^health care; anti-abortionism or whatever, ^^^ther th^n the ^ 
"voice of feml"ntsi? , w u-mjbgRt"^ve the-Jl voice of committment" • Second, it could \ 
be^hat fem:mis'^^and nonfeminiit views are sim'ply components of two larger 
soci9polit4.cai belief structures such, as for example liberalism arid xonservatis;n ' 
respectively. In such a case, we would exject th*e sajne speech style differences 
just described to distinguish between* other' ideological parameters* - perhaps even 
among men* These kre issues worthy of empirical attention, and it would be 
valuable in future research to determine hou the feminist voice (a?nd perhaps tjis 
concomitant nonverbal behavipur patterns) is pergeived by others ac'ross a wide 
range of personality and s^opial^tributeS • . 

Me ha|^ trie(J^><f'ma^ women a proper subject of first impression in their 
own right rather than as an adjunct to males. In this v^lin, we have- suggested 
that, on the^basis.of admiii'^edly exploratory data, a woman's voice can provide h^r 
interactants with a rich sburce of data from which to make proactiY© attributions 
about her background, personality and social attitudes. It seems possible that on 
the basis of vSlpe"c\A6s alone ^ people will make iiiferences about a woman/ s 
psychological androgyny and her feminist perspective. Obviously, it needs t^ be*^. 
determined how these proactive attributions are translated into behavioural * ' 
response's^ by different -types of interactants in- different sitiiationsTand . hoW . 
liiese are r^jsponded* to in return by women, < ^ ^ ' - ' 

. Cur theoretical startingpoint has been to consider speech sjtyle cues in a 
framework^of*impression formation where they sltp one source of- information useful 
^n reducjlng^ognitive vncertlihty, about- another. Implicit in, t>ur paper has been ' 
the notion that tl^ls framew&rk may provide the much needed integratiori for tHe 
various person perceptual cues w$ use to formulate first impressions, It seems 
to us that determining the effect, of ^ess-^ voice,' face> etc. in isolation from ' 
one.anoth^r, or eVen in combiiiation, is ultimately theoretically sterile* An 
alternative approach that we intend to promote JL6 to determi'he, what (^meniions of 
cognitive 'uncertainty intefactants are seeking to reduce.lyudifferent situations, 
_and to determine how these dimensions are marked in otherslby facial expression, 
voice, dress and so forth. In this v?ay, we can build up a coherent picture of the 
role of first ^.mpressions fot men and women, not only^ in the immediacy - and 
perhaps transience of the initial encounter, but' also in the wider context 6f a^ 
developing relationship, y '\ ' , ' 
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